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Welcome to the inaugural issue of The Aztlander ! 

Our goal is to make this on-line publication totally hyperactive. We will provide monthly links 
to upcoming zoom presentations, links to recordings of previous zoom recordings preserved 
on YouTube, a scholarly article (or two!), and links to worthy news posts from across 
the world-wide-web that focus on regions of interest throughout the Ancient Americas, 
including North, Central, and South America. 


Most importantly, we will begin to sponsor our own Aztlander zoom presentations! 


First up, our August 31 Aztlander live streaming event will feature Michael Ruggeri with 
presentation titled: “Chocolate Trade Between the Ancient Southwest and Mesoamerica”. 
You'll see his program article, bio, and hyperlink to the event, further on in this PDF. 


Our September 16 event will feature Maya scholar Barbara MacLeod with a program 
about “The Cave of Naj Tunich”. 


Our October 11 zoom event will feature Bruce Love with a program about 
“Non-Maya Glyphs at Chichen Itza”. 


This month, our cover design is from a book by our Scholarly Focus article author 
W. George Lovell, FRSC, Professor of Geography at Queen’s University at 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. His numerous books are available at his website, 

and a hyperlink will appear within his bio at the end of his timely article. 


The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 
you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal index; our cover design and highlight color 


will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! Together, 
Contact the main man: Michael Ruggeri at: michaelruggeri@mac.com ppb ill a 
or his right-hand man, Jim Reed at: mayaman@bellsouth.net Enjoy! 


Live Public Reading of Book 12 of the Florentine Codex: 


This program will be offered in English, Spanish, andPDT 
Register in advance to attend this online event at this hyperlink: 
Florentine Codex Book _12 


August 13, 1521, marks the fall of the Aztec Empire (also known as the 
Triple Alliance). Following more than a year of war, a smallpox outbreak, and 
a protracted siege, the Mexicas surrendered to the Spanish conquistadors and 
their Indigenous allies, who took over the Mexica capital, Tenochtitlan, and its 
sister city, Tlatelolco (both today Mexico City). The historical narrative of this event, 
told from the perspective of the Nahuatl-speaking Mexicas, is captured in Book 12 
of the Florentine Codex, an illuminated manuscript created in the late 16th century 
and based on eyewitness accounts of survivors of the invasion and war. 
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This version of history markedly contrasts with that told by the conqueror by Benne aerate 


Hernan Cortés and subsequent Spanish accounts. available on Amazon Books. 


This live public reading of Book 12 of the Florentine Codex in Nahuatl, Spanish, and English highlights the 
Mexica perspective on the conquest of Mexico and provides a powerful opportunity for active audience participation. 
The daylong reading (with a lunch break from noon to 1:30 pm PDT) will close with a musical performance by the 
Christopher Garcia Music project and poetry readings by the artist and poetry group Project 1521, featuring 
Gloria Alvarez, Adolfo Guzman-Lopez, and Diana Magaloni and the art of Sandy Rodriguez. 


This program is copresented by the Getty Research Institute (GRI), the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (LACMA), 
and the Biblioteca Nacional de Antropología e Historia and in conjunction with the GRI’s Florentine Codex Initiative and 
LACMA’s exhibition: Mixpantli: Space, Time, and the Indigenous Origins of Mexico, which opens December 12, 2021. 
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> The Aztlanderzoom: Michael Ruggeri 


August 31, 2021 • 8 pm ET ° 7 pm CT 
Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: https:/us06web.zoom.us/j 183950845951 
Co-sponsored by the Chicago Archaeological Society 
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Chocolate Trade Between the Ancient Southwest and Mesoamerica 


Trade between Mesoamerica and the Ancient 
Southwest in macaws, parrot feathers, copper 
bells, turquoise, turkeys, pottery was well known 
to archaeologists for some time. Only recently 
have we become aware of the large chocolate 
trade between Mesoamerica and the Southwest 
from the 9th Century on. 

Researcher Patricia Crown had seen 
cylindrical vessels at Maya sites that previous 
researchers discovered contained chocolate. = 
Using sophisticated new technology, the chemical pas : 
building blocks of chocolate, theobromine and 
caffeine, were found in these vessels. 

In 2009, Patricia Crown was looking at cylindrical vessels that looked like the ones she 
saw at Maya sites at the Ancestral Pueblo site of Pueblo Bonito. She saw these vessels contained 
pigment decoration that was applied in the same manner as the Maya used in decorating their 
vessels. She then ascertained that these vessels may also contain the chemical proof of chocolate. 
So she and her team analyzed the vessels in the lab. 


Chaco Canyon Chocolate Vessels. 


In Room 28, at the Site of Pueblo Bonito, she 
found layers of these types of jars, and with further 
digging, found an astounding 200,000 ceramic 
items. She sorted out the ones that came from 

the cylindrical type and had them tested for 
theobromine and caffeine. Sure enough, the tests 
came back positive, and we now know that the 
Ancient Puebloans were trading for chocolate 
grown 1,200 miles to the south in Mesoamerica. 
These date to 1000 CE. 

The Mesoamericans were drinking chocolate 
as a valuable beverage going back at least 
3,500 years. They were using chocolate beans 
as currency. And we have recently found that 
they were using chocolate as a means of payment for work and services. 

Further studies in smaller housing units in Mesoamerica, where poorer people lived, contain 
those cylindrical vessels that have tested for the presence of chocolate. So chocolate was a huge 
commodity in the Mesoamerican economy. 

Patricia Crown followed up on these studies and did the same research on these vessels in 
smaller units in the Chaco Canyon, close to Pueblo Bonito and further afield, and found the same 
phenomena. Poorer folks had access to chocolate, probably as payment for services. 

The Chaco culture had its florescence from 850-1150 CE. So chocolate was finding its way to 
the Chaco culture from Mesoamerica as early as 1000 CE, as we know from dating the Chaco vessels. 


Vessels in-situ in Room 28, Pueblo Bonito. 


continued on next page 
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Chocolate Trade Between the Ancient Southwest and Mesoamerica 


Then came the huge surprise, still a mystery. Dorothy Washburn, from the University of 
Pennsylvania, tested shallow “Abajo Red on Orange” bowls at the site of Alkali Ridge, far to the north 
of Chaco in Utah. And to her surprise, they contained theobromine and caffeine — in other words — 
chocolate! 

The folks at Alkali Ridge were an extension of the Ancient Puebloan culture far to the south, 
and these Red on Orange bowls were different from the usual pottery found in the area. And they 
date to 780 CE, a full two centuries before chocolate at Pueblo Bonito. 

This is an astounding find for many reasons. How did this happen? Why is this so much 
further north from Mesoamerica and yet the dates are 200 years earlier than the Chaco Culture 
dates? Why have there been no finds of chocolate between this Utah site and the New Mexico 
sites on the way to Utah? How did it arrive there? Who transported it? Mysteries now abound. 


Getting to know Michael Ruggeri: 


Michael Ruggeri is Professor Emeritus from the City Colleges of Chicago. He is the 
moderator of the largest and oldest Ancient Americas listserv on the world wide web: 
Aztlan. He also moderates an Andean list and a Mound Builders list. Mike serves 
on the Board of the Illinois Association for the Advancement of Archaeology and 
the Board of the Chicago Archaeological Society. He has taught courses on 
Mesoamerica, Mexican History, and Latin American History among other courses 
in his 33-year teaching career. He maintains over 50 different web pages on all aspects of the 
Ancient Americas. For the Chicago Archaeological Society, he contributes a regular column to their 
newsletter, the CODEX, and has given many lectures to the Society on various Ancient Americas 
topics. Mike tells us he maintains the largest presence on the world wide web in the area of the 
Ancient Americas. 

Explore Mike Ruggeri’s Ancient Americas Web Pages at this hyperlink: Mikes _AA_pages 


The Chicago Archaeological Society 


The Chicago Archaeological Society is a chapter 
of the Illinois Association for Advancement of 
Archaeology, founded to unite all persons 
interested in the archaeology of Illinois - amateurs, 
professionals, students, and educators. 

We host free monthly meetings with guest 
lectures from universities, museums, 


and government organizations. 


An image from the Facebook page masthead of 
the Chicago Archaeological Society. 1,456 people 
like their page and you can join in the fun too. 
Go to this hyperlink: CAS Facebook page 


The Chicago Archaeological Society is a member 
organization that provides opportunities for 
audiences of interested persons to engage 

with experts in archaeology in public meetings 
to develop a better understanding of our past. 


Please visit our webpage where you can access upcoming CAS program lectures, 
interesting articles, access 10 years of our archives, and Join on the membership tab. 
Go to this hyperlink: CAS website 
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Aztlander Scholarly Focus: W. George Lovell" 


Columbus and Pandemic Infection: 
Amerindian Antecedents to COVID-19 


On October 12, 1492, after thirty-three days 
at sea, Columbus saw fit to record his fateful 
landfall with hyperbolic verve. “Come and 
see the men who arrived from the sky!” he 
understood the inhabitants of Guanahani, an 
island in the Bahamas, to declare. “Bring them 
food and drink!” The victuals furnished him 
form part of what Alfred W. Crosby famously 
coined the “Columbian Exchange,” transfers 
between the New World and the Old of plants, 
animals, goods, and commodities neither had 
known before, which proved of mutual benefit. 
One exchange not so beneficial was 
epidemic disease, especially the impact of 
Old World maladies (smallpox was perhaps 
the worst scourge of many) on New World 
populations never before exposed to them, 
and so immunologically vulnerable. Because of 
this novelty of contact between autochthonous 
peoples and alien pathogens, a key determinant 
in the global scheme of empire, the arrival of 
Europeans on American shores may well have 
triggered the greatest destruction of human lives 
in history. Unforeseen outcomes centuries ago 
resonate with the ravages of COVID-19 today. 
What befell Indigenous peoples allows us to 
reflect on the catastrophic effects that contagion 
can have on susceptible and unsuspecting 
hosts in virgin-soil environments. Foremost 
in comprehending the scale and rapidity of 
post-contact decline are bouts of infection 
against which Amerindians were defenseless. 
Are there any parallels between 
Old World intrusion in the late fifteenth century 
and epidemic eruption in the early twenty-first? 
Two come to mind. One is the velocity of 
infection: the speed with which COVID-19 
spread from a metropolis in central China to 
remote corners of Amazonia is, quite literally, 


breathtaking. Columbus's ships may not have 
been as fast a vector as jet planes, but they were 
conduits of contagion nevertheless. Furthermore, 
just as COVID-19 has afflicted some countries 

(or some areas within a country) more than others, 
so too half a millennium ago did disease operate 
with notable spatial variation and long-term 
demographic fluctuation, east to west, south to 
north across the hemisphere. The extinction of 
native communities in the Caribbean, for example, 
contrasts with over twenty distinct Maya groups to 
this day constituting roughly half of Guatemala’s 
national population. Better, then, to look at regional 
scenarios before engaging hemispheric and global 
evaluation. 


Hispaniola 


No scenario provokes such controversy, nor 
such disagreement about the size of aboriginal 
numbers at contact, as Hispaniola (present-day 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic). Its Arawak or 
Taino inhabitants were the first “Indians” not only 
to be so labelled but also the first whose island 
home was invaded and destroyed — and them 
along with it, as was the case in Canada with 
the Beothuk of Newfoundland. 

The range of contact estimates for 
Hispaniola is staggering, from a mere 60,000 to a 
massive 8 million, with myriad tallies in between. 
Whatever figure is conjured up, however, is 
but a prelude to annihilation: by 1519, barely 
a quarter-century after Columbus came ashore, 
Hispaniola and its Antillean neighbours had been 
gutted to what geographer Carl O. Sauer described 
as “a sorry shell.” What could have caused such 
calamitous, irreversible depopulation? 

Smallpox. Scrutiny by historians Juan Gil 
and Consuelo Varela of a hitherto unknown report 

continued on next page 


*W. George Lovell, FRSC, is Professor of Geography at Queen’s University and Visiting Professor in Latin American 
History at Universidad Pablo de Olavide in Seville, Spain. His email address is lovellg@queensu.ca and his website 
www.wgeorgelovell.com . A fuller version of this piece, with ample reference to pertinent literature, may be 

consulted at the online forum Americania: www.upo.es/revistas/index.php/americania/issue/view/261 . 


Columbus and Pandemic Infection: 
Amerindian Antecedents to COVID-19, by W. George Lovell continued 


of Columbus establishes the presence of “viruelas,” Kee eee 4 


the Spanish word for smallpox, which they date 
as having arrived in Hispaniola in the wake of 
the admiral’s second voyage of 1493. After the 
devastation of smallpox, Spaniards wanted little 
more to do with where it had wrought such ruin. 
Riches beckoned on the mainland to the west, 
toward which sailed an armada led by the 
conquistador Hernando Cortés. 


Mexico 
Spaniards under the command of Cortes landed on Figure 1: The Canbbeanena Gulf Coast of Mexico 
the Mexican coast at Veracruz on Good Friday, 1519. (left) and the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan . 


They soon realized that they had entered a populous 

realm, organized and settled very differently from the Caribbean 
islands they had been so desperate to leave. The splendours 
of Mesoamerica were many, but none more spectacular than 
the Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan (Figure 1). There Cortés was 
welcomed hospitably. After his intent to seize power became 
apparent, he and his men were driven out, fortunate not to 
be killed in an Aztec uprising. They sought safe haven in 
nearby Tlaxcala, whose people sided with the Spaniards 
against the Aztecs, their hated enemies. 

A year or so lapsed before a Tlaxcalan-Spanish alliance 
forced the surrender of Tenochtitlan (Figure 2). Its fall on 
August 13, 1521, came about primarily because of the turmoil 
unleashed by another outbreak of smallpox (Figure 3 and 
Figure 4). Because the Aztecs, in the Mesoamerican tradition, 
had inherited a sophisticated 
system of writing, we have 
their testimony to draw on, 
one text running: 


About the time that the 
Spaniards had fled, there 
came a great sickness, 

a pestilence, the smallpox 
it spread over the people 
with great destruction, 
causing great misery. 
Some people it covered Florentine Codex (1555). 
with pustules, everywhere the face, the head, the breast. Many indeed perished from it. They could 
not walk; they could only lie at home in their beds, unable to move, to raise themselves, to stretch 
out on their sides, or lie face down, or upon their backs. If they stirred they cried out with great 
pain. Like a covering over them were the pustules. Indeed many died of them. But many just died 
of hunger. There were so many deaths (Figure 5, next page) that there was often no one to care 
or the sick; they could not be attended to. continued on next page 


Columbus and Pandemic Infection: 
Amerindian Antecedents to COVID-19, by W. George Lovell continued 


How many may have perished, in 
Tenochtitlan and the rest of central Mexico, 
depends on how many we think were alive to 
begin with. As with Hispaniola, the range of 
estimates is dizzying, from a low of 4.5 million 
to a high of 25.2 million. Whether the count 
considered is high or low, disease outbreaks 
in the century after Spanish intrusion are again 
the most plausible cause of native depopulation, 
calculated at over 90 percent. 

After reaching a nadir of perhaps 730,000 
in the years between 1620 and 1625, native 
Mexicans had begun to adjust to European and 
African presence by generating immunities to 
Old World infections, which allowed them (unlike 
their counterparts in Hispaniola and elsewhere) 
to recover slowly from the epidemiological impact 
of conquest. Of Mexico’s present population of 
130 million, some 15 percent are considered 
Indigenous. 


Guatemala 


Estimates of contact numbers in Guatemala 
vary from a low of 300,000 to a high of 2 million. 
Post-contact demise conforms to the trajectory 
for central Mexico, collapse between 1519 and 
1624-28 followed by intermittent recovery and 
eventual increase, pre-contact numbers reached 
again quarter-way through the twentieth century. 
Today in Latin America, Guatemala is second 
only to Bolivia in the percentage of its national 
population registered as Indigenous. 

Native deaths between contact and nadir, 
a precipitous 93.4 percent, can be correlated 
with no fewer than eight pandemics. Waves 
of sickness, aptly dubbed “the shock troops 
of the conquest” by one commentator, arrived 
in Guatemala five years before the Spaniards 
themselves did. It is not possible in most 
instances to determine what the illness actually 
was, because ambiguous, contradictory, or 
inadequate descriptions defy accurate 
diagnosis. Such is the case with the first 
pandemic, a disease registered in an 
Indigenous account — like the Aztecs, Mayas 
knew how to write and so recorded their own 
history — as follows: 


Figure 5: “The Preparation of a Corpse” from the 
Florentine Codex (1555), an Indigenous treatise 
compiled by the Franciscan friar Bernardino de 
Sahagún (1499-1590). 


When the pestilence began, oh my children, 
first there was a cough, then the blood was 
corrupted, and the urine became yellow. 
The number of deaths at this time was truly 
terrible. We were plunged in great darkness 
and great grief, our fathers and forebears 
having contracted the plague, oh my children. 
Truly the number of deaths among 
the people was terrible, nor did the people 
escape from the pestilence. 
The ancients and the fathers died alike, 
and the stench was such that men died of 
it alone. Then perished our fathers and 
ancestors. Half the people threw themselves 
into the ravines, and the dogs and foxes 
lived on the bodies of the men. Fear of death 
destroyed the old people, and the eldest son 
of the king at the same time as his brother. 
Thus did we become, oh my children, 
and thus did we survive — we were all 
that remained. 


The advance guard that cut down Maya 
peoples in Guatemala had a similar role to play 
in the campaign launched by Francisco Pizarro 
(Figure 6, next page) to conquer the Inca 
Empire. 


Ecuador and Peru 


As in Central America, contagion preceded 
the physical arrival of Spaniards in the Andes 
continued on next page 
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by several years, diffusing ahead of them to weaken native 
resistance. An outbreak of what may have been hemorrhagic 
smallpox, whereby a strain of the virus infects the blood, 
causing a skin rash similar to that produced by measles, 
entered the Ecuadorian Andes in 1524. There it resulted 
in considerable loss of life. Among its victims was the 
Inca ruler Huayna Capac and his designated heir, 
Ninan Cuyuchi. Their deaths ignited a divisive civil war 
beween two of the Inca’s sons, , the hal brothers Atahualpa 

- , 3a and Huascar, 
rival contenders 


~ for their father’s Figure 6: The statue of Francisco Pizarro 
throne. By the in the main square of Trujillo, Spain, the 
time Pizarro conquistador’s birthplace (photo by the author). 


=< followed up his coastal reconnaissance of the 1520s with 

` an inland campaign in the 1530s, during which Atahualpa 
was captured, held hostage, then executed, the chaos 
caused by severe sickness facilitated Spanish victory. 
Like Aztec Tenochtitlan, the Inca capital Cuzco was taken 
x as much by contagion as by the might of Pizarro (Figure 7). 
In Ecuador, a contact population estimated at 1.6 million 
©- fell to a fraction that size by 1618. A figure of 9 million for 
Peru on the eve of conquest straddles a range of estimates 
from 4 million to 15 million. A century later, following more 
à than twenty epidemic outbreaks, the heirs of the Incas are 
thought to have numbered 600,000. 


Brazil 


Pedro Alvares Cabral is the Portuguese equivalent of 
Columbus. Allegedly, the fleet he captained was blown off 
course as it sailed from Lisbon to round the Cape of Good 
Hope, at the southern tip of Africa, en route to India. 
Landfall on the coast of Brazil on April 22, 1500, inadvertent 
or otherwise, thereafter meant that Portugal would penetrate 
South America from an Atlantic seaboard (Figure 8) while 
Spain moved into the heart of the continent from the 
opposite direction, that of the Pacific. The two imperial 
powers disputed territorial ownership even before either 
had any sense of the enormity of the Amazon interior, 
which the Portuguese laid claim to in forays from the east 
despite a Spaniard, Francisco de Orellana, being the first 
to navigate the mighty river downstream from the west 
in 1542. 

Prior to the European invasion, as many as 8 to 
10 million people may have inhabited Brazil, a figure 
some scholars would reduce by half or more. The nature 
of Indigenous societies and their response to foreign 


Figure 8: One of the earliest maps of Brazil. continued on next page 
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sorties was a decisive factor in determining 
survival. Sedentary populations under Spanish 
domination adapted to the advent of strangers 
through epidemics that accompanied or arrived 
ahead of them becoming endemic, meaning 
that introduced infections (smallpox, measles, 
mumps, typhus, influenza, and whooping 
cough, to name but six) over time joined 

the Amerindian disease pool, affording the bene- 
fits of immunity among survivors of 

disease outbreaks. 

This was not the case in Portuguese 
territory, where less sedentary groups fled 
assault and enslavement for the refuge of 
the forest. There, in distant reaches of what 
would eventually become part of Brazil, native 
communities were sheltered from sickness until 
the frontier of European expansion caught up 
with them. In 2021, the remaining relatives 
of entire peoples wiped out in the sixteenth 
through twentieth centuries — fewer than 
1 million of Brazil’s population of 213 million 
are Indigenous, 0.4 percent of the national 
total — are faced with the same threat from 
COVID-19 as their ancestors were by 
other maladies in 1500. 


Hemispheric and Global Perspectives 


Hemispheric estimates of Amerindian numbers 
at European contact are as disparate as the 
regional components alluded to above. Historian 
Woodrow Borah championed upward of 100 
million, an estimate that echoes the 90 million 
to 113 million of anthropologist Henry F. Dobyns. 
Both are in stark contrast to the 8.4 million of 
Alfred L. Kroeber, the 13.4 million of Angel 
Rosenblat, and the 15.5 million of Julian H. 
Steward. The most balanced assessment to 
date has been made by William M. Denevan, 
who considers 54 million conservative. 

How many Native Americans died in 
the pandemic aftermath of Columbus remains 
elusive, but fatalities in excess of 50 million 
cannot be ruled out. In terms of historical 
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comparison, the Black Death (bubonic plague) 
that haunted Europe between 1346 and 

1353 is reckoned to have killed an estimated 

50 million, the Spanish Flu between August 1918 
and March 1919 globally over 25 million. World 
War I claimed an estimated 40 million lives, 
World War Il an estimated 60 million. 

Having deluded ourselves for so long 
that Homo sapiens controls all, we are paying 
a high price for being caught off guard when 
COVID-19 first struck and thereafter exacted 
such a heavy toll. Government unpreparedness 
and tardy response in confronting the virus 
and its variants are matched by lack of 
awareness among populations at large of 
the role disease has played in shaping past 
events and predicaments — in the Americas 
above all. It is not easy to discern why this 
is the case. 

Prominent public intellectuals, in Canada 
the likes of Michael Bliss, Naomi Klein, and 
Margaret MacMillan, have played their part 
historicizing the present as they engage a 
general readership and raise its consciousness 
accordingly; in particular, the connection 
between Old World disease and New World 
depopulation has been addressed by Ronald 
Wright in his bestselling Stolen Continents and 
popular What Is America? and by Charles C. 
Mann in his acclaimed 1491 and 1493. Perhaps 
COVID-19 will prove to be an unwelcome but 
pertinent corrective. 

Meanwhile, Latin America has become 
the epicentre of the virus. Health experts fear 
that deaths there will surpass even those of the 
United States, with Brazil destined to be the 
hardest hit. Despite alarming rates of infection, 
however, medical advances and humanitarian 
initiatives make it unlikely that mortality from 
COVID-19 will approximate the Amerindian 
holocaust of five centuries ago — unlikely, but 
cause for concern and prevention nonetheless. 

Columbus, like so many of his ilk, may now 
be toppled from grace, but his legacy lingers. m 
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Radical Research Challenges Long-Held Beliefs on the Cahokia Collapse 


New research shows that Cahokia was not 
abandoned because they cut down too many 
trees. Archaeologists from Washington University 
in St. Louis looked at the common narrative that 
the Cahokians deforested the area leading to 
erosion and flooding. 

The new team of researchers do not 
see evidence of flooding at the mound site they 
re-exacavated. In the journal Geoarchaeology, 
the researchers described their excavations at 
an earthen mound in the Cahokia Creek floodplain. 
The excavations showed that the ground surface 
of the mound remained stable until modern times. 


Archaeologist Caitlin Rankin conducted This directly challenges the wood overuse 


excavations at Cahokia Mounds State hypothesis. 


Historic Site. Photo: Matt Gush. Tens of thousands of trees were cut down 
to make palisades, but this did not cause local flooding says the team. Now new research is needed 
to explain the Cahokia collapse. 

Washington University published their report here: Cahokia Collapse 


New Research on the Mississippian Civilization 


Recent archaeological research on the emergence 
of the Mississippian civilization posits that it was a 
combination of local styles and ideas mixed with the 
enormous influence of the capital of the Mississippian 
world, Cahokia. The diaspora of Cahokian people 
over time brought with it ceramics of their region, 
and their religious ideology based on the ordering 
of the cosmos. 

Early on, around 1050 CE, they traveled north 
to present day Wisconsin spurring the creation of 
Cahokia-style platform mounds at the sites of 
Trempeleau and Aztalan, as well as site layout 
and pottery styles. 

At the Carson site, downriver from Cahokia, 
Cahokian migrants built long, rectangular and 
semi-subterrenean houses that looked like home. 

Cahokian emissaries carried distinctive tools, like the Burlington chert drill, far to the south, 
for making their tri-lobed projectile points. 

Long-nosed god maskettes made of copper are found at 20 or so sites across the Southeast 
and Midwest, all of which have a Cahokian presence. These masks may have been part of a hero 
narrative that was also depicted in rock art and narrated by Siouxan speaking groups whose 
traditional lands encompassed much of the Upper Midwest. 

Farther north, Cahokians created other new, hybridized styles with local populations. 

The Conversation has the report here: Mississippian Culture 


Archaeology students excavate Cahokian 
and Mississippian sites to learn more 
about the culture they left behind. 

Photo: Jayur Mehta, CC BY-ND 
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Archaeologists Unearth Long-Lost Capital of Ancient Maya Kingdom 


Archaeologists excavating the site of Lacanja Tzeltal in 
Chiapas have discovered the ruins of the capital of a kingdom 
known from Classic period Maya inscriptions as Sak Tz’i’ 
(White Dog). They found a trove of Maya monuments, one 

of which has an important inscription describing rituals, battles, 
a mythical water serpent and the dance of a rain god. The site 
was settled at 750 CE and occupied for 1000 years. 

The archaeologists found the city’s marketplace and 
the ball court, a high pyramid and surrounding structures for 
the elite and priests, and a large ceremonial plaza with a high 
platform for dignitaries. They built walls on a stream on one 
side and masonry walls on another side because they were 
surrounded by enemies. 

They found a tablet telling of a mythical water serpent, 
a mythic flood, gods who are not named, and the lives of 
rulers. One ruler is dressed as Yoppat, the god of tropical 
storms. 

He carries an axe in his right hand that is the lightning bolt of the storm. In his left hand, 
he carries a manopla, a stone gauntlet or bludgeon used in ritual combat. 

The team’s paper was published in the Journal of Field Archaeology: 

Charles Golden et al. 2020. Centering the Classic Maya Kingdom of Sak Tz. 
Journal of Field Archaeology 45 (2): 67-85; doi: 10.1080/00934690.2019.1684748 
Sci-News has the report at this hyperlink: Long-Lost Capital 


Map of architectural groups and stream 
channels at the site of Lacanja Tzeltal. 


Over-the-Top Maya Tomb Reveals Man Who Lived a Bit Too Large 


Archaeologists at the Maya site of El Palmar 
excavated the tomb of Apoch’ Waal underneath 
a temple dedicated to his life. But in the tomb 
were only two decorated pots. The glyphs in 

the tomb show that he was a Maya standard 
bearer, an important diplomatic figure. His remains 
show malnutrition in his bones when he was 
young. His skull was cranially deformed to show 
his noble status. Pyrite and jade were drilled into 
his teeth to further show his elite status, as he 
inherited the position of his father as a diplomatic 
emissary. 

In 726 CE, he traveled to Copan for the king of Calakmul, his ruler, to seal an alliance. 
Returning, he built his temple. A war between Copan and Calakmul 10 years later led to a sudden 
economic downturn at El Palmar. In his later years, he developed severe arthritis, gum disease, 
and lost a jewel in his teeth, not replaced due to poverty. He died between 35 and 50, and still 
had enough prestige to be buried under his temple. He lived his last years in pain. 

The glyphs give us insight into shifts of fortune among the Maya elite in their time. 

The Yucatan Times has the report here: Over-the Top-Maya-Tomb 


Cambridge University Press. 
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(=) Noteworthy Posts inthe News: South America 


Ancient Parrot and Macaw Remains Found in the Atacama Desert of Chile 


In the driest desert in the world, the Atacama desert of Chile, 
archaeologists have found that parrots and macaws were imported 
there from 1100-1450 CE. Feathers were found in burials, leather 
boxes and other material. They also found mummified birds. 

The birds had to be transported across steppes, cold weather, 
difficult terrain. The team found 27 remains of Scarlet Macaws 
and Amazon parrots 

Using zooarchaeological analysis, isotopic dietary 
reconstruction, radiocarbon dating and ancient DNA testing, the 
research cataloged scarlet macaws and at least five other parrot 
species that were transported from over 300 miles away in the : 
eastern Amazon. Their feathers were plucked as they grew them. Detail of mummified blue-fronted parrot. 
The mummified birds had their mouths open and tongues out or had their wings spread. 

The birds ate the same food as humans enriched with the nitrogen from maize fertilized with 
marine bird manure. They were brought by llama caravans across the Andes and the desert; difficult 
for the llamas to traverse. 

scitechdaily has the report here: Ancient Parrot and Macaw Remains 
Reference: “Pre-Columbian transregional captive rearing of Amazonian parrots in the Atacama Desert” by 
José M. Capriles, Calogero M. Santoro, Richard J. George, Eliana Flores Bedregal, Douglas J. Kennett, 


Logan Kistler and Francisco Rothhammer, 29 March 2021, Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. 
DOI: 10.1073/pnas.2020020118. 


New Research Finds in the Ancient Amazon 


Excavations in the Bolivian Amazon site of Versalles 
has provided archaeologists with the first evidence that 
ancient Amazonian people built wooden palisades and 
earthworks to protect homes and the enriched soil they 
created called Terra Preta. The Amazonians had a long 
term soil management strategy to maintain the soil 
while growing maize and manioc, and fruit trees. 

They created Terra Preta by burning and mulching, 
and depositing organic waste. 

The inhabitants of Versalles began their Terra Two of the crew showing the depth ofa ditch, 
Preta work at 500 BCE. They built embankments and one at the top and one at base of the ditch. 
ditches around their site at 1300 CE. And built palisades at 1628 CE. CARON MANK ROBNEM: 

The ancient Amazonian populations engaged In large scale village and farming communities 
in the jungles starting at a very early time and re-shaped the rainforest in a large way. 

The harsh tropical climate is unfavorable for the preservation of wooden architecture, but 
through careful excavation, the decomposed remains of the construction posts were detected in the 
soil. This is further evidence the Amazon is not a pristine place, untouched by human hands. People 
have had a great impact on the ecology of the rainforest. 

The research is published in Geoarcheaology. More information: Mark Robinson et al, 
Anthropogenic soil and settlement organization in the Bolivian Amazon, Geoarchaeology (2020). 

DOI: 10.1002/gea.21839 Provided by University of Exeter. 

Phys.org has the report here: Ancient_Amazonia 
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August 6, 7:00 PM ET 


The Pre-Columbian Society of Washington, DC 
“Ohio’s Serpent Mound and the Effigy Mounds 


of Wisconsin: Shared Symbols, Shared Stories” 


Effigy mounds are mounds built in the shapes of 
animals and sometimes people. Oral traditions 


of Native American groups that have historic 


with Brad Lepper, PhD, 
Ohio History Connection 


Register at this hyperlink: PCSWDC Zoom 


ties to these regions may allow us to begin 
reading the stories written on the earth. 


Bradley Lepper is an Archaeology Curator for 


the Ohio History Connection in Columbus, Ohio. 
Lepper writes a regular column on archaeology 


for the Columbus Dispatch and is the author 


of Ohio Archaeology. 


This event is free to Society members; others are asked 
either to make a modest donation or join the Society 


when they register. 


August 12, 6:45 PM MT 


Upcoming Zoom Events for August 
Chimney Rock Interpretive Association 


“Pre-Hispanic Musical Instruments from the 


American Southwest” with Emily Brown 


Register at this hyperlink: 
Pre-Hispanic Musical Instruments 
Enter passcode 2021 


Emily Brown will describe and discuss 
various types of musical instruments used 
in the pre-Hispanic Southwest and what we 
know of their development and distributions 
in the context of the history of the Pueblo 
cultures of the region. Dr. Brown is an 
archaeologist specializing in the American 
Southwest whose dissertation research 
was on preHispanic musical instruments 
from the Four Corners states.. 
This event is free and open to the public, but you must. 
registrater at the link above and enter the passcode. 
Sponsor of The Aztlander 


A video on our 


RIO BEC DREAMS 
An Intimate Jungle Hotel & Restaurant in the Calakmul Biosphere Reserve 


Rio Bec Dreams Hotel & Restaurant 
Situated in the natural beauty of Southern Campeche 
(near Becan and Chicanna — just outside Xpujil), Rio Bec 


Dreams is your gateway to tour the ancient Maya sites of 
Calakmul and the Rio Bec. Besides, we are ecologically 


conscientious and committed to hospitality. 
Here you will find luxury in the Calakmul Biosphere 
Reserve. That is to say well-appointed jungle cabanas 
and a continental full-service restaurant. Further, you 
will find everything required to relax or recharge for 
the next day’s adventure. 
We are Maya fanatics, eager to introduce you to one of 
the most historically and architecturally significant regions 
of the ancient Maya world. Come browse our library! 
Or hang out with fellow explorers and swap stories 
at the restaurant bar until late each night. 
Caves Discovered 
Beneath 
Calakmul: 
Cave Paintings, 
Ceramics, and 
Sacrifice. 


Calakmul Caves 


An article on our 
website 


The Enigmatic Calakmul: The 
Ancient Reign of the Kaan 
A video from the Instituto Nacional 
de Antropologia e Historia (INAH.) 
featuring drone overviews, integrated 
3D reconstructions and the best views 
so far of the interiors of Structure II 
and the Painted Pyramid. 
The video is in Spanish, but you 
can set YouTube to autotranslate 


to your language. 
Enigmatic Calakmul 
Visit our website soon, and start to Dream! 


riobecdreams.com 
Your visit to Southern Campeche begins here! 
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August 14, 5:30 PM MT 
American Rock Art Research Association 


“The Euro-American “Discovery” of the Coso 
Petroglyphs” with “Sandy” Rogers 


Register at this hyperlink: ARARA Zoom 


The Coso petroglyphs, located on the Naval Air 


Weapons Station China Lake in southern Inyo 
County, California, constitute a concentrated 
and extensive collection of rock art. The Coso 
rock art field is on public lands now managed 
by the Navy, which permits escorted tours 
of the Lower Renegade Canyon site. 


Alexander (Sandy) Rogers, grew up in the 
high desert of California, near Coso, and 
holds advanced degrees in both physics 

and anthropology. 


This event is free to ARARA members, Facebook 

members, Non-members, and URARA members. 

Access and bookmark the registration link above, 
and plan to join with us! 


Mayas for Ancient _ Mayas for Ancient Mayan _ 


MAM_ 


Maya for Ancient Gavan 


Dear Friends, 

Please read our new blog posting. It includes an 
update on our efforts to switch to online learning 
including a survey we conducted and we have 
now issued a call for grant applications to our 
seasoned Maya facilitators who are willing and 
able to give online glyph classes to living Maya 
groups and students. Applications are coming 
in and we are reviewing them. 


Also, if you scroll down you will see an embedded 
video made of our last 2020 Maya workshop 
held right before the pandemic. The the group 
that conducted the workshop was called 
“The Ch’okwoj Maaya Tz’iib” and was facilitated 
by José Alfredo Hau Caamal. We hope that 
you enjoy the blog and the video. 


Sincerely yours, Elaine Schele 


Access the new MAM post and explore our 
wonderful website at this hyperlink: 


Discover MAM 


Upcoming Zoom Events for AUGUSE continca 


August 17, 6-7 PM CT 
San Antonio Museum of Art Lecture 


“What’s So Special About Texas: 
50 Years of Texas Impressionism” 


with William K. Rudolph, PhD 
Register at this hyperlink: 


Texas Impressionism 


For half a century, Impressionism dominated 
painting in Texas, from its first appearance in 
an ambitious show in Galveston to the Texas 
Centennial in Dallas, where it was considered 
old artistic news. This talk will explore how 
Impressionism became contemporary art 
in Texas, including works from SAMA’s own 
collections featured in America’s Impressionism. 


William K. Rudolph, is the current Deputy 
Director of Curatorial Affairs at the 
Nelson-Atkins Museum. 


Registration: $10 for non-members, 
$5 for SAMA members. 


Sponsor of The Aztlander 


INSTITUTO DE LENGUAS Y CULTURAS 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE INSTITUTE 


Na'atik Language and Culture Institute 


Na’atik Language and Culture Institute is a 
nonprofit, intercultural language school for 
Spanish, Maya, and English located in the 
Zona Maya of Mexico. It’s our vision to create a 
society of compassionate, driven, global citizens 
through language and cultural immersion. 


Join us in learning languages and celebrating 
different cultures in an authentic and respectful 
way that promotes intercultural understanding 
and gives back to our community of Felipe 
Carrillo Puerto, Quintana Roo, Mexico. 
Tailored to your level, whether you choose to 
study with us in our one-on-one online classes or 
are ready to travel down and immerse yourself, 
our Spanish and Maya classes are personalized 
so you can meet your language goals. 
Visit our website soon, at this hyperlink: 
Naatik Mexico 


Let's get your language learning started! 
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Upcoming Zoom E vents for August continued 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center Zoom 
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Twelve years of on-going research by Gila National Forest archaeologist Christopher D. Adams 
has resulted in identification of 97 pre-Hispanic, Mimbres culture copper artifacts: 73 native copper 
nuggets, 3 fetishes, 3 clapper bells, 15 other copper bells, 2 pendants, and 1 hammered/worked 


copper artifact. Adams has surveyed 30 Mimbres sites on the Gila National Forest and, in addition, 
6 native copper nuggets have been re-identified in Mimbres collections of New Mexico museums. 
This event is free. You are encouraged to visit their website where you may join, at this hyperlink: Old Pueblo Center 


Y 


August 19, 7:00 PM MT 
“Pre-Hispanic Copper Artifacts Recovered from the Gila National Forest-Mimbres Area 
of Southwestern New Mexico” with Christopher D. Adams, Archaeologist 
Register at this hyperlink: Old Pueblo Zoom 


-Al rights held by.thevartist: Herb Roe ©2016 


SPIRO andthe Art of the Mississippian World 


Getto know 


Images shared on the spiromounds.com website where museum exhibit information is maintained. 
NATIONAL 


COWBOY 


& WESTERN HERITAGE 


In May 2021, an important exhibit focusing on the ancient Mississippian 
MUSEUM. 


cultures, ended at the National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 
in Oklahoma City, OK. The exhitbit will travel to the Birmingham Museum 
of Art (October 9, 2022 — February 2022) and then to the Dallas Museum 
of Art (March 13 — August 7, 2022). The exhibit publication, Recovering Ancient Spiro, 
is available now. The exhibit focuses on The Mississippian People; Regions and Beliefs; 
Ceremonial Centers; Moundville; Etowah; Kincaid; and our focus here, Spiro Mounds. 
Located in Le Flore County, Oklahoma, Spiro is one of North America’s most important, but 
little Known, ancient cultural and religious centers. Containing twelve mounds and a population 
of several thousand, it was physically unremarkable when compared to many other North 
American Mississippian sites. It is not the largest center ever discovered, nor did it have the 
biggest population. It also was not palisaded, as were the ceremonial centers of Cahokia, 
Moundville, and Etowah. What made it unique were the thousands of ceremonial objects found 
in an earthen Hollow Chamber—something not seen anywhere else in North America. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the exhibit website, lecture series, and museum store 
SpiroMounds.com 


where you can purchase the exibit publication: 


Explore lectures related to the Spiro exhibit at these hyperlinks: 


Eternal Performances — Exploring Spiro The Arkansas Valley Native American Art, Ritual 
and the Art of the Traditions of Spiro and Cosmic Renewal 
Looting & Archeology Panel 


Spirit Tableaus in 
Ancient Mesoamerica Mississippian World 


~ 


The mission of the Institute of Maya Studies, Inc. ( 


The Institute of Maya Studies 


IMS) is to educate the public on the 


Precolumbian cultures of the Americas, with an emphasis on the study of the Maya. 

The IMS was registered in Florida as a 501(c)3, not-for-profit educational organization, in 1972. 
IMS produces a progressive and “cutting-edge” monthly /MS Explorer newsletter illustrating 
important new archaeological discoveries throughout the Americas. The IMS also invites known 
scholars in the field of Precolumbian studies each month to share their findings on relevant topics. 


Membership in the IMS includes receiving monthly IMS Live Streaming Event notices; 
a year’s subscription to our monthly newsletter; archive recordings of IMS zoom 
presentations, and more! The Institute of Maya Studies is totally member-supported! 


If you are not a member, please take a moment and join us. Membership brings benefits 

and helps the IMS offer educational programs to the public. If you are already a member, 
please encourage your friends to join. We open your eyes to the world of Maya studies; 

join in the planetary exploration of the most influential ancient civilization of the Americas! 


To become a member of the IMS, access the registration tab on our website here: 


Institute of Maya Studies website 
Upcoming IMS Zoom Events for August: 


August 18, 8 PM ET 


“Measure & Geometry in Ancient Maya Art 
& Architecture” with V. Garth Norman 


Garth Norman, director of the Center for 
Izapan Research, proposes a sophisticated 
and complex link between ancient art and 
architecture in the Middle East and in 
Mesoamerica. After analyzing numerous 
paintings on monuments and architecture in 
both Egypt and Central America, he proposes 
that the geometric patterns evident in 
Egyptian portrayals of gods and humans are 
the same as those in Mesoamerican figures. 
He has also determined the basic units of 
measure in Mesoamerican hieroglyphic art, 
statuary, and architecture — units of measure 
that match the standard units of measure 
in the Near East — the Royal Babylonian, 
and Royal Egyptian cubits. 
Access and bookmark this active hyperlink 
to join the event: 


httos://usO2web.zoom.uSs/j/81821531833 


No pre-registration required. This event is free 
and open to the public. 


August 25, 8 PM ET 


“Rapa Nui: Easter Island’s Mighty 
Ancestors” with Georges Fery 


The tragedy of Easter Island is wrapped in 
the “mind-made’” faith of another world, with 
dreadful consequences. What happened to 
the people of this sixty-five-square mile island 
in the middle of a million square miles in the 
South Pacific, is called by Easter Islanders 
Te Pito o Te Henua or The End of the Land. 
The silent stone giants are today the only 
witnesses to dreadful tragedies, as they 
often are under similar circumstances. 


Freelance writer-photographer Georges Fery 
addresses topics, about history, cultures, 
and beliefs of ancient and today’s indigenous 
communities of the Americas. Georges is a fellow 
of the Institute of Maya Studies and The Royal 
Geographical Society, London, UK. 


Access and bookmark this active hyperlink 
to join the event: 


https://usO02web.zoom.uS/j/88990333853 


No pre-registration required. This event is free 
and open to the public. 


Boundary End Archaeology Research Center 
607 subscribers 


Founded in 1997, the Boundary End Archaeology Research Center 
(BEARC) is a unique space for learning, artistry and creative gathering, 
set in a beautiful small valley in the Smokey Mountains of western 
North Carolina. Our residency programs allow writers, scholars and 
artists to enjoy to be productive and creative in a tranquil setting. Our 
meeting space is ideal for small gatherings for workshops, educational 
programs and small conferences. These have usually focused on 
ecology, regional culture and history, anthropology and archaeology, 
but we are interested in many diverse programs. 


In 1997 BEARC was established as a scholarly retreat, library and 
meeting space place by Dr. George Stuart, formerly Associate Dr. George Stuart 
Editor of the National Geographic Magazine. It was originally conceived 
as the Boundary End Archaeology Research Center, reflecting George’s deep passion 
for the study of America’s ancient past. Today we carry on George’s legacy in expanding 
BEARC’s scope and vision to include many areas in the arts and humanities. 
We are a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization. 


We are pleased to announce the appointment of Ricardo T. Basurto and Hannah R. Abrahamson 
as George Stuart Residential Scholars for the whole academic year, 2021-2022. 

The appointment was announced by Dr. David Stuart and Dr. Ann Stuart whose late father, 
Dr. George Stuart founded Boundary End Archaeology Research Center as a scholarly 
retreat, library and meeting space. BEARC reflects George Stuart’s passion for the 
study of America’s ancient past. 


Donations to Boundary End Archaeology Research Center: Help us support our George Stuart 
Residential Scholars and make BEARC a top research center for the Ancient Americas! 


Donate to BEARC at this hyperkink: Donate via PayPal 
Visit our website to order our peer-reviewed books and publications: 


pay MENGE We have also published 

Publications: te eee numerous Research 

The Early Classic Murals or Reports on Ancient 
of El Rosario, Queretaro, Qf, Maya Writing. 
Mexico: Description and os 
Iconographic Analysis © Visit our website very soon 

The Writing System of CACARTLA and ce all ae MS 

Cacaxtla, Tlaxcala, Mexico at tnis hyperlink: 

by Christophe Helmke and eee eo BEARC website 
Jesper Nielsen. oe 


In keeping with George Stuart’s vision and with many exciting activities under way, 
the BEARC board has been expanded to include those who study Ancient America from 
many backgrounds and disciplines. 
Boundary End Archaeology Research Center Board of Directors: 
David Stuart, Chairman; Ann Stuart, Executive Director 
Boundary End Archaeology Research Center Board of Advisors: 
Maxime Lamoureux-St-Hilaire, President; Jeffrey C. Splitstoser, Vice President; 
Mat Saunders, Secretary; Mary Kate Kelly, Treasurer; Richard Diehl, Director of Operations; 
Heather Hurst; Gabrielle Vail; Dixie Watkins Ill; Dylan Clark; and John S. Daigle. 
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Recent Live Streaming Events You May Have Missed 
OT 
Hisatsinom Chapter of the Colorado Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s 
Archaeological Society “Third Thursday Food for Thought” 
“Scarlet Macaws, Long-Distance Exchange, “Talking Turkey: Domestic Turkeys in the 
and Placemaking in the pre-Hispanic U.S. Southwest’s Archeological Record 
U.S. Southwest and Mexican Northwest” (and a Little on Them Today)” 
Click on this active hyperlink and enjoy the view: Click on this active hyperlink to access the event: 


Scarlet Macaws Exchange Talking Turkey 


sie eo ay 


Domestication of Turkeys in the 


SN THE PRE-HISPANIC U.S, SOUTHWEST AND MEXICAN NORTHWEST f V4 
Featuring Dr. Christopher Schwartz Featuring Sharlot Hart 
Exchange is a fundamental human behavior. While today, In this presentation for Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s 
people rapidly exchange goods and information over great “Third Thursday Food for Thought” series, archaeologist 
distances, in the past, long-distance exchange necessitated Sharlot Hart recounts an often-surprising history of 
the mobilization of vast networks of interaction. the domestication and husbandry of turkeys. 


J ade Museum ` = Sponsor of The Azua 


- l 
» Jade Museum 


Jade Maya is a totally integrated jade company founded in 1974 
by archaeologist Mary Lou Ridinger and her husband 
Jay Ridinger. We mine fine jadeite jade which is found mainly 
in Guatemala and Burma, but valued throughout the world. 
The source discovered and used by Jade Maya, is the same used 
by the ancient Maya people of Mesoamerica. The jade is cut and 
polished in our factory by native Guatemalan workers who are 
recovering and preserving the carving traditions of their ancestors. 
Our company has evolved as a leader in reintroducing 
Maya jade to the world through the 
discovery, mining and working of 
Guatemala’s fine jadeite jade. 


The raw jade is transformed into ae 


Precolumbian-style museum quality 
replicas and exquisite handmade 
unique fine fashion jewelry. 


Uniqueness, rarity, and exquisity, 
words that describe this artwork 
made of jade, hand-crafted with 
the highest craftmanship, and 
produced once in a lifetime. 


All finished products go directly into our 
showroom, wisely avoiding the middleman 
and providing a superior 
product at a superior price. 
Access our website and online jade store; 

e design your own masterpiece! 


CETTE AA A 


Pakal the Great, in jade! Zoe Necklace Gala Necklace ademaya.com 
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3 Recent live Sir eaming Events { oil May Have Missed continued 


Arizona Historical and Archaeological Society Institute of Maya Studies 
“Five Millennia of Living on the Landscapes “Dogma and the Peopling of the Americas” 
of the Jornada Mogollon Region of Southern 
New Mexico and West Texas” 


Click on this active hyperlink to enjoy the view: 
The Peopling of the Americas 


Click on this active hyperlink to access the event: 
Living on the Landscapes 


Five Millennia of Living 
i m New 


with D. Clark Wernecke 


Beginning in the 1970s, a trickle and later a torrent of new 


Featuring Myles Miller archaeology clearly showed that not only did the first people 
Studies of Archaic and Jornada-style rock art have provided in the Americas not walk here, but they were here much earlier 
insights into complex and sophisticated beliefs and how past than we had previously suspected. Clark Wernecke is the 
inhabitants engaged with sacred landscapes and landscape Project Director for the Prehistory Research Project at the 
features. Recent discoveries in southeastern New Mexico University of Texas at Austin and Executive Director of 
at the eastern margins of the Jornada region are presented. the Gault School of Archaeological Research. 


ON VIEW NOW 


Nature, Power, and Maya Royals 


. E Detail of a King sitting on a throne featured on “Cylinder 
Nature, Power, and Maya Royals: Recent Discoveries Vase with Human Figures”. Belize, 650-750 CE. 


from the Site of Buenavista del Cayo is a collaboration Image: The Mopan Valley Archaeology Project, Bernadette Cap. 
between the San Antonio Museum of Art, the Belize Institute of Archaeology, San Antonio 
and the University of Texas at San Antonio. This exhibition showcases objects Museum 
from the Maya Classic period (250—900 CE) discovered at the site of of Art 
Buenavista del Cayo, Belize. These objects, which are being exhibited for the 
first time, were recovered in 2014 and 2019 from two royal tombs, one dating to the Early Classic period 


(ca. 450 CE) and one to the Late Classic period (ca. 650-750 CE). This exhibition also includes vessels 
from the SAMA permanent collection, which are put in dialogue with the Buenavista del Cayo objects. 


By the Early classic period, the Maya had developed a strong social hierarchy 
ruled by kings and queens. The royal class needed to continually negotiate and 
reaffirm their position in society, and art was one crucial medium for doing so. 
This exhibition highlights how two Maya rulers commissioned artwork that 
featured commanding iconography to express and legitimate power. 


Nature, Power, and Maya Royals: Recent Discoveries from the Site of Buenavista 

del Cayo, Belize was organized by the San Antonio Museum of Art in collaboration 
with the Belize National Institute of Culture and History’s Institute of Archaeology, 

and scholars in the University of Texas at San Antonio anthropology department. 


Ja The exhibit runs through February 27, 2022 in the Check out more exhibit 
pee A e A Golden Gallery of the San Antonio Museum of Art. information and how you 


“Cylinder Vase with can visit the San Antonio 
Animal Figures”, & : Musuem of Art at this hyperlink: 
Belize,650-750 CE. $ Tey 


Image: The Mopan Valley z y x 0000 UTSA. Nature, Power, and Maya 
52 S national institute of culture and history 


Archaeology Project, = 5 Rituals 
Bernadette Cap. É 


; Recent Live Streaming Events You May Have MISSED connues 


Boundary End Research Center Boundary End Research Center 


“How Writing Came to Northern Yucatan” “Assembling the World’s Most Difficult Puzzle: The 
Click on this active hyperlink and enjoy the view: Broken Maya Murals of San Bartolo, Guatemala 
How Writing Came to Northern Yucatan Click on this active hyperlink to access the event: 


The World’s Most Difficult Puzzle 


A Boundary End Archaeology Research Center Virtual Lecture on the Ancient Amer 


Assembling the World's 

Most Difficult Puzzle: The 
Broken Maya Murals of g 

San Bartolo, Guatemala Aye 


t t 
Northern Yucatan 


Dr Mare Zender, Associate Professor of Arntiropalogy, ya University 


A T CE 


Featuring Dr. Marc Zender , 
In this talk, I trace the evidence for the derivation of the Late Featuring Dr. Heather Hurst 
Classic Yukatekan script from the considerably earlier Ch'olan The outstanding origin mythology depicted in the San Bartolo 


model script of the southern lowlands. As we will see, many murals was a remarkable discovery from a previously unknown 
peculiarities of the northern inscriptions and codices can Late Preclassic period Maya site. Ten years of excavation, 

be explained by the complicated process of borrowing and conservation, and documentation brought the in situ north 
adaptation, as can the considerable linguistic and cultural and west walls of the buried chamber named Sub-1A into 


influences of southern lowland Ch'olan civilization focus, significantly advancing studies of ancient Maya 
on the languages and peoples of Northern Yucatán. iconography, religion, and governance. 


Get to know AFAR > Š American.Foreign Academic Research 


American Foreign Academic Research, more 
AMERICAN commonly recognized as AFAR, is an organization 
FOREIGN dedicated to the advancement of archaeological 
ACADEMIC field research, cultural site preservation, and 
ResearcH the belief that the science can be advanced through 
the education and outreach of professionals 
and non-professionals alike. 


Since its inception in 2006, AFAR has pioneered full-scale international archaeological research 
incorporating pre-collegiate students, driven historically important site preservation initiatives, 
as well as developed outreach and educational programs for all ages and experiences. 


AFAR bridges the academic and non-academic worlds and works to educate and engage 
the youngest elementary students to intellectually curious senior citizens. Through education, 
research, and financial support, American Foreign Academic Research is actively opening 
the eyes of the world to the wonders of archaeology. 


Shifting the paradigm of academic journals, AFAR publishes an open-access biannual publication named: 
The Mayanist. The journal emerges out of a desire to create a new style of peer-reviewed Joumal; 
one which delivers excellent contributions to the archaeology, 
epigraphy, ethnohistory, and anthropology of the ancient and modern 
Mayas. The issues are edited by Maxime Lamoureux-St-Hilaire 
and C. Mathew Saunders. Mat Saunders is the Founder 
and Executive Director of Academic Foreign Academic Research. 
AFAR also presents two very popular annual conferences named: 
Maya at the Playa and Maya at the Lago. 
i Explore the AFAR website where you can sign up to receive the AFAR 
: — aa” newsletter, download free issues of The Mayanist, learn more about the 
aS organization, and donate: Go AFAR 


Vol. 2, No. 1 AFAR is based in Davidson, NC, and operates as a 501(c)3 organization. Vol. 2, No. 2 


gq 


{3 Recent Live Streaming Events You May Have Missed wns 


Institute of Maya Studies Institute of Maya Studies 
“The Holmul Kingdom and the Rise “Making a Home in the Maya Lowlands: Lifestyles 
of a Maya Empire” of the Early Middle Preclassic Period” 


: , Click on this active hyperlink and enjoy the view: 
Click on this active hyperlink to access the event: Mava Lowlandstifosties 


Rise of the Maya Empire 


Featuring Dr. Francisco Estrada-Belli 


The discovery of a spectacularly decorated and inscribed build- Featuring Dr. Debra S. Walker, RPA 
ing at Holmul brought this site to the forefront of Classic Maya While people have been living on Mexico’s Yucatan Peninsula 
history. Francisco Estrada-Belli is Research Professor at the for more than 10,000 years, three millennia ago they started 
Middle American Research Institute (M.A.R.I.) at Tulane settling down on smaller bits of the landscape, eventually 
University, Research Associate at American Museum of committing to redefining “home” as a more permanent 
Natural History, and President of Maya Archaeology Initiative. location. Debra Walker specializes in ancient Maya lifestyles and 
The video is divided into four parts that you can access pottery analysis. Currently she is a courtesy research curator 
at the same hyperlink. at the Florida Museum of Natural History (Gainesville, FL). 
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Gs Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 


Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 


Ancient Americas Arizona State Museum 
Amerind Foundation Mark Van Stone 
ArchaeoEd Podcast Peabody Museum Lectures 

Archaeological Conservancy Penn Museum 

Archaeology Cafe School for Advanced Research 

Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 


We hope that you have enjoyed this inaugural issue of The Aztlander| 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 

The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like 
to donate to sponsor an ad for your business or organization, remember we provide hyperlinks, 
so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 
Contact Jim Reed by copying and pasting this email address into the “To:” line of an email: 

Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 
Contact Michael Ruggeri by copying and pasting this email address into the “To:” line of an email: 

Mike Ruggeri: michaelruggeri@mac.com 


